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CONFLICT BETWEEN THE STATE COORDINATING BOARD AND THE PRINCIPAL STATE UNIVERSITY: 
ILLINOIS. DURING 'RAPID HIGHER EDUCATION GROWTH / ' 

The operaTtions of regulatory statewide coordinating boards for pviblic higher 
education which have been establi^shed in* a riiamber of states over the past twenty ^ 
years l\ave been, and continue to be, very controversial in higher education circles • 
During the major period of higher education gjowth in the 1960 's-, a particularly 
high degree, of political conflict between the statewide coordinating board and 
the principal state vmiversity was observed in a number of states.. Tljje most com- 
prehensive and prestigious public university has usually been the major opponent 
of the establishment of coordinating boards assigned more* thcin actylsory powers 
. etnd composed of a majority of public as opposed to institutional members- It 
has usually also been the major opponent of the policy positions such regulatory 
coordinating boards have taken. 

During the 1960's, the Illinois Board of Higher* Education, a regulatory coor- 
dinating board, sought to provide strong leadership. in master planning for meeting 
rapidl^r rising enrollment demands. The University of Illinois, the principal 

i ' . .• . . ' ■ . « ■ • 

state university, hoped to add new campuses in urban areas and develop partially , % 
i 

.on the tnodel of the University of California system. In spite of a number of 

\ • • - / 

strong assertions by the University of Illinois of its case for the new campuses, 
the Illinois' Board of Higher Education v^as not inclined towa'rd the further expgpision 
' of the University of Illinois. In the ejid, the two new university campuses 
established , m -the 1960 's were ^placed under governing boards other "than the, 
Uhiversity'^of IXlino- : ooard of Trustees. \ • - , 

The author will anal<yze the political factors underlying the ability of thie 4 
Illinois Board of Higher Education to^prevent the development of additional new 

V ■ ■ ' ' ' ,. ... . ■'■'( ' ■ ' 

The views eind interpretations in this' paper are tl^^e of the author and do not 
necessarily represent this opinion of the ^pard of Regents. 
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• camp^jtses as a parti of the University of -Illinois. The primary factors underlying 



the Board of Itighei^' Education's success 3re: 



X* the total invespient of the Board in winning the issue because of the level . 

T"' • ' . * ' ' - 

of threat to its institutional goals and survival; 

■ ' ' . i 

2. the skillful us^ by Board leadership of language, some of ^ich involved ' 
^^^^^dllitical symbolism; : ^ . 

3.. disinterest of significant political actors with regard to the issue. 

' Written sources of information on the case are drawn from the printed public 
record \diich includes official Illinois Board of Higher Education and university 
of Illinois reports, minutes of the Board and of the university of Illinois Board 
of Trustees, and reports of committees advisory to the Board. Statements and 
correspondence in the files Of the Board and the university w^re consulted. News 
articles and editorials relating to the controversy were^, examined . A niamber of 
individuals • knowledgeable about the case were interviewed in Qepth during 1972 
wi^ the mderstanding* that they ^uld not t>^ quoted and that.tio specific pieces 
-of information would be attributed to them unless specific permission was granted 
Whenever it was possible, information received from a^aonymbus sources has been 

' • . •■ "-^ . ■■ ^ 

^supported by publid: ihfonriation. ^ ^ * " fc. - 

Prior to developing the analysis, certain background information needs to be 

■ ' ' ■ ■ . ' ■ - ' , ■ . ' ■ 

. provided about the organizational history of Illinois public higher education and 

Ill^jjois 'higher education ga^owth in "tJie 19&0's- v . 

I . ORIS AN^IZATIGNAL HISTGRy OF ILLINOIS PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATIGKr '" V 

A. Prior to Establishment of Board" of Higher Education' / . ^ 

In' 1960 there were three governing boards for all state public four- 

year higher .education d^nStitutions: /the University of Illinois Board of Trustees 

» * ■ , ' - ' ^' « ■ ' 

the Southern Illinois university. JBoari of Trustees, and 'the Teachers College 

* ' - ^' ' - A ^ ^ ^ ; 

Board. In 1960 the University of. Illi^dis was the only comprehensive public 
■ . ■ • ' • '. " . • • ■ ' / ■ * ■ 

university in '.Illinois. Southern Illinoi^s University's teaching, research, and 



public service functions were significantly less comprehensive and well developed. 

It had won legislative approval ^o of fer liberal arts programs only in 1943, 

gained a separate governing board in 1$49, and was still prohibited from develop- 
ing programs in a number of professional areas. In theJlate 1950's, the other 

7 bur-year state institutions 'governed by the Teachers College Board were* emerging 

from the status of teafchers colleges under which their programs had been limited 

.-• by law to teacher education. They 'were developing full undergraduate liberal ^ 

curricula and desired graduate ^nd professional programs . ^ 

In 1960 only the University of Illinois and Southern Illinois University 

. operated campuses in addition to the mcdn cainpus. The University of Jllinoisf 

had long had a Medical Center campus in Chicago and had also operated since 1946 

• a two-year branch campus on Navy PiVr. In 1960 the University was still Involved <^ 

in finding a site for a Chicago campus which would hav.e full four-year and ^ - . 

graduate programs and would replace the Navy Pier campus. Southern Illinois 

University was already operating small temporary brandh campuses in the St. Louis 

area while in the process of developing a peannanent branch campus in Edwardsville. 

B. Establishment, Powers, ahd Structure of the Illinois Board of Higher Education 

The genesis of the Illinois Board of Higher Education can be (seen as - , 

eirising from a coincidence of legislative 'desires , to avoid mediating disputes 

between competing iiniversities cuicL expert opinions on the need for the coordinated 

development of higher education. The competition, which had been confined in th^ • ^ 

1940 's and 1950 's to the University of Illinois and Southern IlljLnois University 

... J 
was^ broadening with the transformation of the former teachers colleges into 

developing viniversities. The advisory Commission on Higher Education (estaiblished 

by the legislature in 1954) was frequently ignored by the* universities who took 

their requests directly to the_ legislature . ' ^ . , 

.The legislature passed and the Governor signed: the bill creating the Illii^ois 

Board of Higher Education in 1961. The basic powers of th>^ Board are m thr^e- 

, / • -3- ^ 

" ^ 6 • 

o ■ ■ ' . . 
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areas: bpdjret review, program approval, and master plcinning^. The Board mcikes 

budget recoiQmendatlons to the Governor "and to the General Assembly. ' App»o!Val of 

' ... * • - . ^ . ■ , - . 

the Board is. necessary before an institution Ccin establish a new branch or 6ampus 
or offer any new unit of instruction, research,' or piablic service. The Board is 
charged with preparing a master plan for the "development, expcin§ion, integration, 
coordination cind efficient utilization of the facilities, curricula and standards 
of higher, educatioji for the public i^istitutions of higher eduoation in the area of 
teaching, research, cind public service,*" The Board formulates the master plan 
and prepares for the legislature and Governor drafts of proposed legislation to 
effect the plcin. Although a statewide plcinning function was assigiped to the 
Illinois Board of Higher Education in t^e form of its master planning function, no 
neijtion was made in the statutes regarding 'which planning activities were still 
the ^prerogative of the"^ universities. " — 

The Executive Director who heads the Board professional staff )ias always 



had, due to his control over the information sui>plied to C^e members of the Board»_y 
a lar^e influence on Board policies, ^In practice. Board poIicyN^as beeiv deve4.oped ^ 
by the executive director who then seeks the consent of the chaiirman. The Board 
has sources pf advice in bot^^;fe'echnical committees and advisory commi^ti^s- 
II. ILLINOIS HIGHER EDUCATION' GROWTH IN THE 1960 'S * ■ 

^'Master Plan I, the first master plai;jj^of the Board oi Higher Education, 
involved a number of proj/isions including those for (the establishment of a partiafl^y^ ^ 
state-supported system of junior colleges and enlargement of^the state college ' • 
' system through acquisition of the Chicago Teachers College. ' The latter institution 
was to be placed under the governance of the Teachers College Board whb^se name 
was to be changed to the Board of Governors ok^State Colleges and Universities. 
Also projected was/a future emphasis on; Commuter rather than residential institu- 
tions 'for"junior,>feenior, and graduate-level work. There was no strong opposi^on 

/ ^ 
to Master Plaui 1 proposals either in Bc^ard formulation or state governmental 

consideration. 
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., V;.' ' ■ ' ^ ■ 

J . Beginning in the esurly 1960's, the University of Illinois exptessed interest 

In addii\g new campuses and thus developing' on th6 model of the University of 
» ' , • . ' ... 

California. As a oulmination of its long-rainge planning efforts, the university ^ \ 

of Iliinois- 'presented a proposal entitled "The University of Illinois and Plans^ 

for the Future" to the Illinois Board' of Higher: Education late in 1964." The 

University of .Illinois proposed tp continue its. long-term planning for four-year 

campuses in the heavily populated areas of Illinois (Chicago^ Peoria, Springfield, 

Decatur, Rockfordi and Rock Islcuid) • It also Sought immediate approval to 

operate a higher education program at Navy Pier in Chicago, the site which was' 

.being abandoned as the university of Illinois at Chicago Circle wap being 

completed. The .Navy Pier campus, it was suggested, was to serve to meet the . . 

inmediate needs for college spaces and would e;xist on a temporary basis. The 

university proposal was labeled "empire-building" in a numbqrv of quarters and 

petrticulcorly so by the private universities who were concerned cQxDut the effect ^ 

% . ■ ■ 

of any further expansion of tfie University of Illinois 'upon their/^wn enrollmeijt 
prospects. Questions were raised as to why the proposal had not been made earlier * 
while the Illinois Bo^^^j^ Higher Education was forraulati^ng Master Plan I and 
how^^the plan coordinated with, junior col^leTCd^^lopment. ' 
" The Illinois Board xyf Higher Education sraff^r^ort prepareH in response to 
wieN^ of Illinois proposal stressed the impropriety of th^e University of 

* llllinois proposal foi; statewide planning; the Illinois Board of Higher Education 
vwas to do all statewide planning. InJApril 196S, the Boar<f declined to grant i 



t 



the,-«/iiversity of Illinois. the perinission it sougijt. University of Illinois , ' 
President David Dodds Henry sai^ the university woiild abide by the Illiopis Board / 
of Higher Education decision but addkcj/ that" the university would press itb^a^ / 
forr^ew campuses in . the planning for Majter^lcin II which vlts^hen ' in its beginriHig 
stages. ^ V 
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•\ ' Among the provxsiolris of Master Plan II completed in 1966 were (those recom- 

HnendlM m additional Shiver^ty governing board and the establish-' 

* ?fc*iaerit;,or an mspecified nvmber of upper-division commuter institutions in the 

^Ghdtcavgb Katropolitan area and in Springfield, the^ state capital. The Board of ^ 
\ Itegehts was to be «^;gated t^ govern Northern Illinois University andrlllinois 4 
; ^^titf^ University^ then under the jurisdiction of the Board of (^vemors. The 
• ^^r^ionale provided was that tfh^se two. universities which were e:^ecte<i to develop 
a relatifVely full range of doctoral programs in 'the arts tand sciences ouft^t to ^e 
' bdvirnep sepaxa^ply from thpse universities encoui:A^ged to develop a much narrower . ^ 
xajfige of fioictions. TWe bill establishing the Board of Regents passed easily in 

Ki' * ^ ■'■ ■ r <'" ■ ^ ' . '/- ■• ■ - ■" ■ ' • ' 

tAe 1967 legislative- session. Heated contrpversy suTMionded the legislative 
consic^ratioh, however, of Senate Bill 955 ^ the b^ll providing funds for the 



advcinced^ planning for a ppnpus in the Chicago area and one in Springfiield becau^ 
of the "^opposition o^ the jprivate colleges and universiti^ to the e^ablishment 

me p; 



of *new piirilic -miversity campuses, me privateL^cpllege and imiversiOT' forces 



jughr'^strong were ultiikc^tely not abl 



althouglr'^strong were ultiitel^ely not aible to prevail. As had fceen recommended in 



ster Plan 'II, ^S.B. 955 al^o provided -that the*IHinois Boarjjf of Higher Education 
decide w^ch governing bdard j*i>uld be responsible for the new campusefe. '^^Durxng \ 
^^e 1^67 legislatlive session^ the University o^ Illinois supported S.B. 955 and 
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d thQ impressi^ that the Board would assign i^/^fhe. Springfield cconpus, 

I ^ , JSXTT^lI^^I^^I the Illinois Bcaiard^of ^^gher Education ^^tablished^ a subcommittee j 

to/con^ider)the questit>ns of general location, function', governance) of the 

twp new campuses, ^i^rhe determination that any new campus he for junior, se|>i 
» -I ^ * . ■. • - ^ 

• arid gradHiate' students only grew out of discussions reigcirding Master Plan H and 
" ' * * v5^^- \ . .. 

was no£ particularly controversial. All four university governing boards presented 

• ' J • \ ^ \ • 

papers to the Special Commitflee with regard to the gov^^rncinpe question. Only 

' ^"/El%^^iveMity|of Illinois seemed to fegcird its proposal ^as more thcin per^fxinctory. 

^ In SprimJ 1^67,^ aj?> th'e tiine tSe bill^cestablishing the Bo^rd af • . , 

Hegents had ^one through the legislature, a legislative friend of Southern Xllinois 

•» ■ .• . . , ■ . * 9 • A 



\ University had introduced a bill providing *f or th^^|^^^(It'hern Illinois Urtiversity 

t&fstate- uni|;^rsit^ and . Northern Illinois 
University (Tand t3ie new Springfield campus. ' That bill was quickly/kil'led. 

' • ■ / •• . - ^' '■ ■ V '. • ' 

.At the 'njpetlngs of the^ Special (i<^gniH^t^ee , jSii^nois Board of Higher Education 
^Executive "Director Lyman Glenny' highlighted a ^nuirtoer ^of drawbacks to developing 
, t^he^ new ceimpuses within . €he university of XH^ois emphasizing concerns about 
protecting fxmctional identity and maintaining a '/balance, of power". University 
ot Illinois Pre^d6nt Henry continued to emphasize the* strengthS''"of the 

University i and Inaintained that irrelevant non-educational, criteri^a were being 

i ' • . % I ' • ^\ . 1^ ■ » . . ■ " 

injected intovah educational debate. ' . , * v ' 

- In De^emb^r 19)57, the* Special /Committee recommended that the Springfield 

cactus be^^^l^signed to the Board b^. Regent^ and &e Chica^ 

.Board of Governors- Once the/it>ecia^ Committee made its report ^rthe Upiversity of 
lU^inois cQ^sed to advance its case for [the campuses 'wly.le lUj^ . 
j:ecoramendat:ions anp commentary in the "rej|ort .which it cra^dered offei^ive. The\^^^^--^^ 
final JBoard 'of Higtier Education report r^oved moist or that contested language. , 
Rafter the Illinois Bo^d nf j^i'r^Vx^t- Tc^|^^^^-h^n anh^t-^ri in.Janiiary 196^^e- 
ecommendatJfi^ns onv^governing bo^ds for the^tWo 41 ev^ tht^fi' Waa ^j^^apparent 

' Itoiversity opposition to legislative establrishment and f xuiding .of ^th^ two new • 

caaapuses. . In the '^1969 biennial legislative session, bills were passed and signed 
'< by A:he Governor establishing Sangamon State University under this* Board of Regents 

and Go\carn6rs^tate Unive^ity xmder the Board of doirernors. 
III. INSTITUTIONAL GOALS AND- SURVIVAL . i V 




- , One. factor in the Illinois Bqard of Higher Education's .Success in denying "to" 

• ■' i * ■ ■ , ' 

the University of Illinois jurisdiction over the two new campuses ptovided for^ in 

>:aster Plan pi was the greater intensity of the Board" leadership'^lA winning on . the 



issue^ The-. Ilijii^is Board o? Higher Education lead^r^ip w^^^onvinced it roust 
Twin because tiUk,V#ly strong threat to goals, central to its self -maintenance. 



. . . \ 
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posed by actions ^^the University oY Illinois,. Jt does not appear that the 

■ I ' \- ■ ' • 

^ttoiversity of Illinois felt particularly threatened. This perspective draws 

' • . . . ^ *^ ^ . . . .2 

upon concepts 'introduced^ by organizational theorists ^Including Philip Selznick 

*arid. Herbert Siition et. al.^ in the 1950' s. According to that perspective, 

"institutions are very likely to resist rede fjji^^tion of organizational goals.. 

■ * . , ^ f 

Afiything which is likely to effect a redefinition of an prganizational goal will 

be perceived as a threat to the institution's survival., Aiiy organization which 

■ , / ' . / . ^ - , ' 

presses for redefinition of einother organizati^on 's goals or prevents another . 

" ♦ ' ■ - » „ *' * . 

organization's goal attainment will almost certainly be strongly resisted. The ^ . 

■ .■ ^ •. ^ , 

de^ee oi threat an institution wili feel when atta.inljBnt of a goal is blocke^d 
dll depend on the importance of the goal. \ 

'\ The importance ^f ^e goal of development of jiew campuses to th^ University- 
of Illinois evidenced^ by the* frequent articulation of tbe goal j during the 
period 19&3-67 and repeated efforts .aimed at the attainment of that goal. There - * 
is, however, 'ijjp' su^estion in eitherythe written record or in the interviews that 
the author cpft^dcted with those whp had.hfeld leadership positions at the l|^p^!\%ersity 
during the 196.3-69 period that suggests thatjfthe University 'considered new ^ 
camouses to be of the fix;:st order of importarflce . • , • " ' 

The gt>al of providing strong. leadership in statewide ^lani^rig, grounded in, 
the statutory master piannirtg fvmction, was clear 1^ the most important goal of 
the Illinois Bodr^of Higher "Eduoation* Th^^owers "^f budget review, and program 
approval were used by the Board to jpu^ort the master pja^nningfunction.'^ Palola 
et. al> ^in. coinmentary on Illinois plannihg experiences note /the fears of the 
Board of Higher^ ^ucation at the time the Uni^6?sity made /ts proposal to reogen 
Navy Pier* The Board feared that UniversiJV of Illinois/ statewide planning 

' i ■ ^ ' X •■■ - ; ■ : ■ ^ 

initiatives would draw attention away from their own. If the University of ^ 
Illinois consistently presented plans for its own development prior to the regularized 
process connected with the staged of Board master planning, attentron would be 





focused on £h6se University of Illinois p;Lans. Under^ t^ose circtimstances, Palola 
et# al, conclude that the/Board y/puld not be cible^^to set the^ agenda for^the master 
planning process./ Palbla et, al, view the Board pf Higher Education as living 
faced major threats to its planning authority in th^ aggressive pla^ining of , the' 
Univd^rsity of Illinois to reopen Navy Pier and' to govern the' new can^uses / 




Btovided~1Jor in Master Plah II i 
' ♦ Board Executive Director Lyman Glenny ^xpresse^r concerns in explicitly 

political terms about possible University blocking of Board goal attainment. ' In 
the Fair of 1967, Glenny was convinced the^- the alignment of. either of the two 
planned Campuses to the Orjiversity of Illinois* would msdce it virtually impossible 
for the Illinois Board of Higher Education to effectively^ perform any of the 

• . ^ / . . ■ ■ ■ . ^ ^ • .. \ *. ■ '> • 

'functions had been assigned.* the University of Illinois were- assigned any. 



nfli%r^ampuses, it would tend 



campuses, it would tend t<!r dominate the whole system of, pi^blic higher 
education. The political fesourcfes o'f tfhe University of Illinois, already very 
substantial, would be augmented, * making it altnost certAny^Jtiat the University" 



fcould ^'capture" the Board and transfprm^it int^ an appendage. THfe Board would 
pass away as a policy-meJcer , Glenny continued, if it lacked morei^than one of the 
following political resources: the tacking a^Uconfidence of th^ governor, <^a 
balance of ^wer among the public ccrlleges and uni<rersiti6s7^and the, support of ' 
^ ^ a significaint portion* of the legislature.' c^^^^^port df -^e governor^as, t^ 

sole political r^our^e of which the Board ccmld assured. 'If the University 

of Illinois Board of Trustees was assigned goverrikQC^^pf any additional campuses, 

/ ' - ' ft • . 

Glenny was convinced, the balanc^ of^power among the public colleges and univer- 
sities, whicli was already strained because of the University's si25e^ would b^ 
completely defe^oyed . The increased services the University would provide -to ^ 



the legislature from a^Springfieild campus would furtlier ' increase its support^in 



the le^lature. / 
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In sum, the gocil of providiifg s;t^ong leadership in* statewide master planning 
was central to Illinois Board of Highen Education survival as a significant 



...poXxby-inaki|ig Entity because master planning* was t]>e ma^pr^ function it had been . 

. • • ' ■ ■ ' . - ' " ^' » . • ' - * * " . ' 

.^Assigned by startut^e, . The^B&ayd leadei;sbip^ f elt that the attainment- of itss^ " ^ 

. tirimarj^ -^oal was being blopk^^^-^-i^ Uni^^slty ylanrii'ng and that the additipn'"of, 

• -rlew c^iqpusps to the Univ6rsity^w6uld increase the politicais resource's of the 

^ University to such an^.extent £hat^ it would be virtually impossible for the .Boar<}^' 

(M: ■: ' .-■ • ^ .■■ 

* • exert any lea^dershxp/^" / -^^^'^ - ' * ' . \- 



•IV* , LANGUAGE i> V^-^ -.o, 



W ^ ,Th^ BoaaJ-^^of Higljer pupation S^velopec^ new terms for discussion within 

which it was eicceedingly difficult for , the University to make its case-fo^ the - 

-new campuses planned to' implement Master Plan II/ Certain symbols, were useful 

to the Illinois Board^of Higher Education in justifying its poisition .because^ of 

* ' - ' ^ <^ 

their roots in American political tradition and because they qoiild be used to ^ 

reflec*. negatively upon the University of Illinois. 



? 



.. ,A, Terms for Discussioji ^ 

With >h# varied evolutions of former teachers colleges toward a 



1 



more traditional university mold and the jestablishment of the junior college 
system, the Board of Higher Education staff started to develop^ new .terms'?©^ 
discussing higher educatioi?^'^^ The terms of most significance were "system .of ^ 
systems". , . • 

t The V" system of systems" terminology^was used to analyze the governance of 
Mgher education in .the repbrt of the master pi anning^ committee on governance which 
pftecJeded MastelT Plan II and in the -commentary accompanying the recommendations . 
oi^ governance * in Master Plan II. The terminology was never formally adopted by 
the Board. In the thought frame of "system of systems", each of the systems . 
consisted X)f a governing board and the institutions it governed. It was suggested 
that each system should have functional unity ancj cohesion. Differentiations 
.-;<ere made^ibetween systems in terms of the breadfe^ of the undergraduate curricul^am, 

-ao- 0 
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.div^slty of prCtfessional sdhools, development of graduate programs, andf involve- 
SMOit iJi' research and public service.^ Five types of.pxaijic higher .edueation *' 

' ■ • • •■• " • - , y ■ ■ • • ' ^ 

'institutions w^^re identified: y . . • - . • , 

.. ^ ^ ^ t . ^ ■ ' ' ^ / 

. * . 1.^ the fuliy developed, complex, multi-purpose university (Urfiyersity of 

lUinois) . , " . . ^ 

- ■ ' : ^ « . = ; ' 

2. the, rapidly developing, qomplejc, multiT-purpose university (S6uthern 



developing, p 



XJjlinqis' university) - 

-3. th^ "liberal zurts" uniyersity (Northern Illinois University and Illinois 
Sttte University) ^ i ' ^ . . 

• ' ' .-• . •. ■• • •• -, ' -. 

V '4. ' State universities and cc^llejes' — institutions with more luaited scope 
tliah the "liberal arts" urijo^^ersitiGs 

^ ,.5. junior and coramvuiity colleges 
The recc«miendationr in Master Plan II, that tlie Board <^ Regents be established 
'to govern the institutions identified as "l^j3eral ^.cirtsV universities was consistent 
with that typology. • . 

Given the consensus of the Special Committee that both new campuses planned ^ 
pursiiant to Master Plan II shouldMiave _a limited curricxilum with f<v graduate 

or professional programs but with somewhat greater breadth for Spring^eldr the 
) ■ \ ' ^ ' *^ . 

> ' ' y ■ . 

University of* Illinois found it difficult to present its case for the campuses 

u^lng the "system of systems" perspective. . The University argued that a broader 

function in graduate education and public affairs research was' appropriate for the 

sil^ingfield campus and that the institutional typology was irrelevant and never 

formally adopted ^y the Board. These arguments had. little effect. 

One rationale provided byythe Special Committee for the governance assign- 

laents Ws that the function for the Springfield campus, whichf included- some post- 

masters education, was similar to .that of the^ Board of Regents institutions and 

that the more limited function for the Chigago area campus was consistent with 

• 7 

institutional functions in the Board of Governors system. * 



B. Political* Symbolg 
. A perspective - on poli^tical symbols is drawn from Murray Edelmg^is /• 

Ihe Symbolic Uses of Polji.tics, ^ Bdelman sees political symbols as a major 

" ^ ^ ' - - • ^ 

legitimator of political activity and even as tJtie major. poli*tical resolirce* that 

can be employed ori.certain issues. Although symbols would not appea^to be as 

significant in the politics of higher education as they are gin some other^ areas, 

they were significant in the case being examined. The. symbols eMplayed fit into 

;^e category that Edelman term's "hortatory." '^fn: hortatory lan^age, there'.is a 

particxilar attempt by one group to. persuade ^others that the policies they support 

should be accepted generally. The denotations of/ the content are quite^ambiguous 

» ■ ■ / ■ . ' ' 

and unstable. . Examples of such symbols are the "public /nterest" and the "national 

' . - • t , 

security''. Such words mean different things to different people and ^e there- 

■ ■ • . - o ' ^ 

foife, generally efficacious. The "balance of power" symbol was frequently 

enployed by .Illinois Board of Higl^Sr Education Executive Director Lyman Glenny * ' 

during deliberations on thfi - governing board assignment for the two new campuses. 

' . V Si. 

At the meetings of the Special Committee^ Glenny suggested that the power 
/ - * . / . . 

of any of^ the systems of higher education fn Illinois was shown in ntimbers of j 

students (undergraduate, graduates, and professional); number of faculty^^d . 

staff, opera t4^g and capital budget, and plant investment. * Charts were displayed 

.at the meetings of the Special Committee which compared the four tiniversity 
systems. Comparisons were made of full-tijne equi^;alent luidergraduate , graduate 
and professional enrollments; full-time equivalent faculty and staff; operating 

^budgets; ck^ital budgets; and plant investment. These charts were prominently 
included in the report of the Special Committee. At the same time that the charts 
were displayed at the meetings of the Special Committee, it was pointed out 
that a great deal of political ' power would accrue to the governing board ^o 
which. the Springfield campus was assigned- 

The report of the Special Committee higll^ighted the "balance of power" symbol 
at some length including the followi^ig: 



The people of the United States have, developed certair ^4^^ 
4 concepts over a long period of tiine , for dealing with 
problems *of power. Basic to these conceptis is tihe idea • 
of balance between and among various groups as a means 
of providing fair treatment of those with little power 
and 'preventing large interests or combinations from ' 
prowoting their own gostls at the expense of brOader j 
publia needs. Ojie concepts of divisions o£ powers i 

• and of checlcs and balcuices are indeed the central frame- 
work of the l^ited States Constitution, and have sincfe 

' been exteafded to other areas of life and living, incljud- . 
ing higherveducation.^O ~ 



Although it was relatively ea^s^to demonstrate the massive resources and 
-^poteritSUl political power of the University of^ Illinois, it was /difficult to ^ . 
Hend dr«ilbility to the suggestion that there was a jmajbr danger to higher ^ 
^^(education\as a whole of po^sil>le University exercise 0f that *Eiower./\ The most 

direct eaqplan!^ bf ttei dagger that was made by Illfnoi^.Boa of Higher 

■ ' , ' ,. . * ^ ■ 

.jaucatibn leadership as a part, of the piablic. record came froA tine chairman^ of the 

• , ' • ..I ' ■ ■ ' 

SpeciTal Odpmittee on the cojnpletioH of its report: 
• . A ^ 

It is simply buman nature, if too- great an amount of ^ 
powi^r be allowed to accumulate |.n any segment of 
higher education, there is a tepdency for that segment » ^ . * 
C to drain off resources which would otherwise be needed 

for the sustenance and maintencince' of other education! 
, • programs and the 'meeting of other educational needp^^^ 

It appears that J>ercfeptions of diversity of Illii^ois efforts to promote the l9$4-65 

proposal to continue to opera te^on Navy Pier a/id to plan for other campuses 

throughout the state also lent, at least some degjpee of credibility to that 

' . ■ ■ ■ : t ^ 

suggestion. It was agreed by nearly all individuals inteirviewed by the author 




*As a part of thisSstudy that the university of Illinois was stuck, after its - 
-promotion of the Navy Pier proposal with a bad image. There were, of course, 
major differences among interviewees as to the degree to which the bad image was 
justified. Interviews spiarces and editorials suggest that the University of 
■Illinois was thought at the time of the Navy Pier coit€roversy to be improperly 
throwjLng its weight around by- Aost individuals not associated with the university 
^f Illinois. The "balance of power" symbol was useful to the Board of Higher 



' Edtacfition. leadership in gaining acceptance of its position by the press.. The 

'two 'Chicago najor^ daily newspapers ovwled by Field Enterprises accepted the (; 

■ • * • • ■ • . ' '* ' * . . i 

^.-positidn/that the two new campuseiS must not be conngctedfwith the University .of \ 
Illinois in editorjials which relied* strongly on "balance of power" symbolism."" . 
sae"^ Chicago Tribute wHich might have been expectedto be sympathetic to the . 
"University opposed new -campuses for the University on the groiands that the :state / 
•could not' afford additional campuses which would take parity with Urbcina- 
Chaiig[>ja.igif as their goal."^^ 

^. ^ DISINTEREST OF y^TQJIFICANT POLITICAL ACTORS 

Undoubtedly the University of Illinois cts the principal state university has 

■ . . . - . \- . ' : ■' - 

significmt^ political resoxirces which help in gaining legitimation and financial^ 
Tj,^ support for its activities. Allan Rosenbatan^^inds these resources to include: 

a governing board .elected by the voters; service to multiple const i^encijes, 
%>carticularly highly organized interests such as labor and agriculture; a tradition, 
of non-involvement of ) political leaders in academic affairs; and th% fxinctioning 
of a client-patron' relationship between some Ji^ey legislators and the xiniversity.-^^ 

Such political resources do not assure that thie un^iversity is vi a strong" , 
position on every issue. There was in fact no major sou?:ce Of political support 
for the DniversiJ:y on the new campus governa|ice assignment issue. 

The lack of legislative interest dese&ves some exploration in order to 
identify the factors which prevented the University from getting the legislature 
to make the decision itself 6n the governance assignments instead of delegating 
it to the Board or overturning the Board's decision. ^ \ 

Ohe observer finds that leaving the decision to the Board was consistent with 
legislative attitudes observed in previous yeairs. The legislatu^ was interested 
in decisions concerning the number of new campuses^ their locations, and the size 
of their budget. Issues beyond these were cbnsidered to be "detail emd there- 

^ . w...,.., ~ ...... — 
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because no roaios:. material fenef its would be Idijstributed on the basis of the 
governance dec isi^iAv The disinterest was reinj^orced in a nuinber of instance*^ ,( 
including that of ^e new campuses governancl^ assignipent^ , becaiise tb.^^e ^was a 
chance that these issues would bsf controversial .-..,) 
I The client-patron relationship which existed, between the Un4.yersity of , ,^ ^ 

iXlinoi^amd Illinois 'Sena;t03MBverett Peters -.(who tepresented the dS^trict in 
which, the University's Urbana-Cha^jaign cain|)\^s is located dutlkng the period ' 
1940-70) has been described .as^'the^tfiiiiversity 's most important .political resolurce 
irisofar^jjisj;' Jjiffliediate political problems such.. as avoiding a budget, cut or getting 

- \ ' , ' ' ^ ■ ■ • ■ . ■ " 

legislative approval foi; a^particular new tuilding were concerned. That relation 

- * ] A " ' V ) ' * ' ■ • ( * 

ship was notrl however, 4, major political resburce fpr the^Univjersity with regard 
to wiiining the govemanoe of the two new canjpuseS- planned pursuant to* Master 
Plan II* During ^r^^lB^l, Suitor Peter ^ was very coor td University hopes ^ 
to be assigned the Springfield and Chicago" campuses. , He had reservation^ al^t - 
a new Cliioago area campus while the University "s Chi^cago Circle campus was not 

' * v ■ • • " V, ■ 

y^t fully develojied. He disliked bepoming involved in the battle, over Senate Bill 
955 because of the strong legislative, lobbying effort carried on" by the supporters 
of the private schools v^^ were attempting to block new public campuses. Peters 
laade it clear to the University that he would not be the principal supporter .pf 

Senate Bill 955 or become involved in an effort to amend the bill to include I 

- V. _ ( ! : ^ 2.8 * 

assignment ^i. thfe two new campuses to the University. ^1 

^ • ^ ,\ ■ ' 

The University of Ill.inois' strong dependence in its general legislative 

strategy on one senator as power-broker for its interests put the University in 

a vgry weak position when that senator would not become involved in an issue. The 

^"university's geniaral circumstances were \e'ss strong than those- of the ^ 

prinqripM state u^k^^^ty in some other Midwestern"^ states where public higher ^ 

education, depended less on the brokerage of in^restj^ and more on ^atus as a 

universal good. The lower priority attached to higher education than in othe^. • 

x -15- ' . 

i8 



M£ai^s1;em states was rela,te<3 to the larger role of the private sector \Alch 



\ w^'earolled approximately for,ty percent of all students and greater exporting of 

studejiti *tp,. other stiates. The University drew few behefits^from ties to University 
vigrraduates in the legislatvire beccAise ,the great majority of legislators had . 
attended private institutions *in Illinois or elsewhere. , 

Af tei: the Illinois Board of Higl^er Education made its decision to assign . 
the Spriftgf ield campus .to the Boaid of Recfents and the Chicago campus to the 
Board, of Goverhors, it would have been virtually- impossible for the University of 
^Illinois to convince the legislature not to routinely fjass bills^' creating the 
new universities- and assigning them for governance as the Illinois Board of 

^l^^y Education had recommended. Once a legislature deleg^te^ a decision'to 

C • ■ ' . ' " ' ^ ^ 

.anoti)er body, it is unlikely to qfuestion the decision that the delegatee has 

made unless new material benef itg/are for the first time perceived to be connected 

with the question or xinless tlje' delegatee' s decision is \^tremely unpopular* 

From the time that Senatg. Bill 955 was passed until Spring 1969 when/fel^/bills 

* formally creating the ^new xiniversities were before the legislature,, there is nO 
indication s^tl^b any new material benemts were perceived to b6 connected with the 
governance questions. Also, the lHjbiois Board of Higher Education- had been 
quite successful in developing symbols, particularly those relating' to "balance 
of power," justifying."^ its posii:ion to the general public, whicVwere well received 

^rby a* nuipb^r of newspapers^ . ; ^ . 

• It should also be not.ed that the governor stayed out of tiie new campus 
^ovem^nce controversy entirely. Governor Otto Kerner's C1961-68) policy was 
essentially to. approve the' decisions of the Illinois Board of iigtter Education on 
all hig^her education matters. He had chosen both tfce Board Chairm^ and Executive 
I^ec^or carefully and wa^ very confident of their decision-making abilities. 
Kemer was also particu^fcrjLy concerned that^the stren^tii^of the Board be main- 
tained so that university con\petition be kept in cheq^ and not become issue 

' for the' governor. The only higher education issue on viiich Kemer was heavily 



involved was the decision on the niamber of new campufees to be built pursuant ,\ 
to Master Plan Kerner insisted that the number^ust be limited to. tWo 

because that was the i maxiiniom^'lmrnb^i: which cbuld be. "gotten through" thfe legisla- 
-tore* In 1969 when tjihe bills creating the two new universities and assigning 
them to goyerning bo^ds were in the legislature, the nevly elected ^ovejmor- 
Richard Ogilvie avoided involvement in a mattei: dealt with priiflarily during his 
predecessor's term* The issue involved w^uld not be reoufrent and .the Boa^d'sS 
decision Was not unpopular. ' neither Governor Kerner nor Governor Ogilvie was 
.altHnnusj of ^the University of Il^linois, nor had any othetj?ferticular. tie to it. 
- CQHCLODING MIALYSIS ^ \ 1^ ^ ' | 

• SPhe Analysis h*e provided an understanding of the political factors ' under-^ 
>lying th^ settlement of issues between a regulatory coor3ina^ilrg board "'^^^^ 




principal state university' during the period of tapiia higher ed^ 
in th4 1960's. Events in Illinois during the 1960's illus^&'tejl^, ^ 
■^litical *^ccess of the regxilatory coordinatijig boai;*d on an' iss^^^p^entifies 
as dnjcial, on which it can effectively employ political "syird30ls,^^^^to^^>^^ 
sterns to interest no significant external University copstituencj^^^lriasmlich as 

the Illinois Board of Higher Education was regarded \Ruring Q^e 3,960 '•s a^lMapul? 

1- ' ■ ■ ■ '*'■■ ■. ^ A ' - ' 

the strongest of the regulatory ^coordinating vboards>/ the considerc^Dle stzafength 

shown in /this cas^'^s probably not ent^irely typical. 

During the" mid-19%''s in Illino:vSf as in a number of -c^her states/ conflict 

Itetween the coordinating^board and. p^i^cipa^l State university has. been less 

pronounced than during the i960 'si rfajor political issues focus* no longer on ' ' • 

laaster plcinning for growth butv rather biu accommodating to circximstances where 

: r . ■ ^ - ■ ^ . ■ ■ ■ ■ : 

higher education is * sonfewhat lower priority and overall state revenue, is tight. 
'Ihe most. prominent conflict is that between the governor (along, v/ith his budget 
office) and the coalition of p\iblic universities led l)y the' Uiliversity of Illinois. 

... ■, , . -.1 j ■ ■ - • ■ •, 

Under those circumstances, the Illinois Bo5rd of Jligher Education's prijnary political 
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